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Capitalizing Mistakes 


Nobody likes mistakes. 

For that very reason they disclose an interesting field of constructive 
possibilities. We close our eyes to these possibilities when we follow the 
natural tendency to focus our attention on the mistake itself, instead of recog- 
nizing that the mistake is only the result of some wrong condition that we 
may not be able to correct without considerable investigation and thought. 


It Happens in the Best of Offices 


Just the other day I was sitting in a man’s office—we’ll call him Mr. 
Blank—when he opened a letter from a customer complaining that this was 
the second time he had been billed for more money than he owed. Mr. Blank 
was furious. He sent for the head of the billing department, and gave him a 
vicious calling down, and wound up by ordering the department head to dis- 
charge the clerk who had made the error “as an example to the rest of those 
block heads that this company won’t stand for inexcusable errors.” 

I presume the mistake in billing was a serious one, but the vivid impres- 
sion I got was that a more serious mistake was made by Mr. Blank in the 
way he handled the matter. What did he accomplish by hasty action to off- 
set a single mistake, if a thorough and impartial investigation would bring to 
light the fact that the mistake was due to a far deeper cause than the apparent 
carelessness of an individual clerk? 

While the illustration I have cited is undoubtedly an extreme one, the 
principle behind it is common. Unless we are alive to the possibilities of 
capitalizing mistakes, we will find ourselves failing to give complaints the 
thought and study they deserve. 

As a practical method of carrying out a policy of capitalizing mistakes, 
the centralizing of the investigating and adjusting of all complaints has 
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proven exceedingly effective. Here are some of the advantages gained by 
setting up an adjustment unit or department: 


I. 
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You have accurate information on how many errors are being made, 
and the nature of each error. Such a record clearly indicates the 
more serious conditions, and the progress being made in their cor- 
rection. 


. You know that each complaint is investigated by someone who has no 


personal interest in hiding the real facts. For instance, in a specific 
complaint the appearance may be that a clerk has just slipped up, but 
intelligent and unbiased investigation may prove that the system is 
inadequate to properly handle the work in question, or that the policy 
of the department head encourages quantity production at the expense 
of quality production. 


. By having weekly and monthly comparative records of errors, classi- 


fied as to various types, you know at once when some new condition 
arises that requires study and correction. 


. You can have inspection lists prepared covering those items on which 


there have been serious complaints in the past, with a view to making 
periodic inspections to see to it that the remedies provided for pre- 
venting a repetition of the errors are being carried out. 


. You know just how complaints are being handled so far as satisfying 


the customer is concerned, and you can readily perfect the methods 
of carrying out policies looking to the offsetting of bad impressions 
that mistakes make on the minds of customers. 


The setting up of an adjustment unit or department is not vital to carry- 
ing out the policy of capitalizing mistakes. I have cited it simply as one prac- 
tical illustration of putting the idea into effect. 

The big point is that complaints, rightly considered, are the indicators of 
a need for painstaking investigation and constructive thought. We capitalize 
mistakes when we stimulate in our organization an attitude toward errors 
that results in each one being run down to its true cause, and in the applica- 
tion to this cause of a carefully thought-out remedy. 


Grorrrey S. CuILps, Office Manager, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 





Minimum Specifications for Jobs 


“What is the lowest point in the fence which separates me from the 
job?” asks the applicant. 

“What is the proper height to build my fence to keep out the undesit- 
ables and let in the people I need?” says the employer. Or, to put the ques- 
tion in more scientific terms, what are the minimum specifications for each 
class of work? 
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To prepare such specifications or descriptive statements of requirements 
isa big task. It cannot be done all at once or for all kinds of employments. 
We appreciate its importance, however, when we consider that to fill even a 
single subordinate position it often costs the employer from fifty dollars to 
several hundred dollars, and in the aggregate runs to thousands of dollars a 
yeat in occupations where the turnover is large. 

This expense of “hiring and firing” is an economic waste, and one which 
we know can be largely eliminated by a scientific study of the conditions and 
by bringing together the experience of many employers. This has been done 
jn a recent report* on a relatively new class of employment; namely, that of 
highway engineering. 

There are two unique features of this report; the form of specification 
and the supplemental material contained in the series of illustrative and 
typical problems. 


Minimum Requirements Necessary for Efficient Performance 


The specifications are termed “minimum” and include only those ele- 
ments which are requisite for the efficient performance of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the positions concerned. For it is obvious that it is a waste 
of human resources to require any less than the best of a person’s abilities or 
capacities in order to properly function in a position. 

The minimum specification presents a statement of the “do things,” the 
“know things,” and the personal qualities or characteristics. These are so 
expressed as to establish the lowest “hurdles” that must be cleared by the 
successful applicant for or incumbent in a position. 

Each minimum specification is supplemented by a series of typical prob- 
lems which illustrate the every-day wozk of the position described. These 
typical tasks are intended to set forth the duties to be performed, the respon- 
sibilities to be taken, the fundamentals of mathematics, language, science, 
technology, and other fields of learning to be known, and the personal qual- 
ities to be possessed by a proficient worker. 

The field of usefulness of this form of specification for industry is wide 
and varied. The employment department or personnel office has, in the 
minimum specification, a guide for the examination, selection, assignment, 
transfer and promotion of employees. The educational department has the 
first step in the development of a training program. The employee or the 
applicant for employment can ascertain, from a study of the specifications, 
what qualifications he or she must possess to secure any desired promotion or 
appointment. The outside employment agency will find the minimum speci- 





*A study of positions in this field has been made by a committee of the American Association 
of Engineers in co-operation with the War Department, the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Advisory Board on Highway Research of the National Research Council, and a representative group 
hae yishway commissions. The Report is presented by the National Research Council in its 

in No. 45. 
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fications of service in co-operating with industrial organizations in the secyr. 
ing of employees.. 

The minimum specification is the fundamental element in setting up the 
classes or kinds of positions in any employment. It is the first step in the 
process of personnel classification. It paves the way for the subsequent and 
important phases of personnel administration such as terminology, salary 
standardization, and efficiency rating systems. Personnel managers who have 
adopted and are developing this form of job specification are finding it of real 
service and value. 

A. B. McDaniet, Secretary and Treasurer, 
The Research Service, Inc. 





Educating Employees to a Better Understanding 
of Business Fundamentals 


The announcements which have recently appeared in various newspapers 
throughout the country relative to the resumption of operations on a full-time 
basis at several plants, after a period of idleness resulting from a walk-out 
of their employees in protest against wage reductions, have undoubtedly been 
read with much interest by the members of this Association, believing as we 
do, in a sound policy in connection with our Industrial Relations, and much 
encouragement may be derived therefrom. 

These announcements did not refer to any one class of business. All 
the more significant is this, when an analysis 6f the basis of settlement reveals 
that the workers returned to their former jobs at reduced wages. 


A Candid Statement of Facts Obviates Difficulty With Revised Wage 

Scales 

It further develops that it was largely due to the willingness of the em- 
ployers to present to their employees’ representatives facts with reference to 
the problems of management and the fundamental economics of the business, 
that led to the acceptance of the revised wage scale which was originally the 
cause of the walk-outs. 

This would seem to indicate that not only is management beginning to 
awaken to an appreciation of the importance of the human element in in- 
dustry, and to the mutual advantages that usually accrue from educating the 
employees to a better understanding of business fundamentals, but also toa 
realization that as a result of such education, employees are being brought to 
a proper appreciation of the Company’s problems, and to their own respot- 
sibility to the job. 

It zlso emphasizes the fact very clearly that irrespective of whether we 
are dealing with our employees as individuals, through independent En 
ployees’ Associations, or through a labor organization, labor will respond to 
revised wage measures which offer opportunities of improvement and at- 
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yancement, if they are taught to understand, believe in, and appreciate that 
the basis of compensation as determined on is fair and just. 

This can only be accomplished through the conviction in the minds of 
the workers that they are receiving a square deal from the management. 

We are learning the value of good will in business, but in our eagerness 
to secure the good will of the customer, we are apt to overlook the fact that 
we must also create and maintain the good will of our employees if we are 
going to hold the good will of the customer, for in the final analysis, not only 
does the attitude of labor have an important bearing on production and costs, 
but on the fixing of the price as well. 

Many employers in the past made the mistake of believing that the em- 
ployees’ good will could be bought by periodically slipping an extra dollar into 
the pay envelope, but they soon found that they were deceiving themselves 
as it resulted in creating only a payroll interest in the job. 

Other inducements have been offered such as the so-called welfare activ- 
ities, but after the expenditure of much money on them, many plants have 
been obliged to either curtail such activities or suspend them entirely on ac- 
count of the lack of interest shown in them by the employees and the con- 
viction that such efforts per se do not control productive effort. 


Incentive Plans Should Be “Sold” to the Workers 


While it is a responsibility of Management and one which it cannot 
evade, to create incentive plans in order to stimulate interest in the job, what- 
ever is undertaken in this line for the employee must be thoroughly in- 
terpreted and sold to labor, if it is to bring whole-hearted response, and ex- 
perience has conclusively proven that this is highly essential if the plan is to 
meet with success. 

Nor is this sufficient. Whatever the plan, the personal gains made pos- 
sible as a result thereof must be so imbedded in the minds of the employees 
as to remove any possibility of them later being influenced by drones or agi- 
tators who may come into our service, and the success of any plan depends on 
properly directed continuous education of the man on the job. 

Furthermore, experience has shown that our relations concerning the 
human element in industry have assumed such importance that the handling 
of such activities must be delegated to persons who possess exceptional ability 
and experience in handling such affairs; and it is well for employers to give 
this phase considerable thought before adopting a definite plan. 

It is sometimes a long journey before we arrive at the goal of our ambi- 
tions, but in the end we are fully compensated for our efforts through the 
realization that all of our employees are happily employed because each is 
doing the work he wants to do and is successful as a result of this. 


Harry WaAtsH, Industrial Engineer. 
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332. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The Future of Wages and Labor Costs 

Forecasting future wages and labor costs 
involves assumptions as to the future 
course of business and prices and as to 
the relation between wage rates and labor 
costs. High levels of industrial activity 
during the next year are foreseen, as well 
as increasing business profits and rising 
prices. Contrary to what is often the 
prevailing view, rises in wages are likely 
to come first in the non-union industries. 

It seems clear that the methods of wage 
adjustment, and therefore of wage determi- 
nation, are continuously undergoing in the 
United States, as elsewhere, profound 
change. Wage adjustments are bound to 
become, in the best sense of the word, 
political as well as economic problems. By 
Leo Wolman. Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science in the City of 
New York, Jan. 1925, p. 145:7. 


Is Forecasting Worth While? 

The last of a series of articles on In- 
dustrial Budget Methods reaches the con- 
clusion that while forecasting is not as good 
a tool as experience and judgment, still if 
used properly it can be of considerable 
practical value. By Joseph H. Barber. 
Management and Administration, Feb. 
1925, p. 129:5. 


Overhead During Low-Voiume 
Production 
It is generally considered that the con- 
ditions prevailing in many industries will 
cause manufacturers to operate below their 
customary capacity during the next few 
years. Cost accounting must therefore con- 
sider and stress the selling viewpoint in 


order to stimulate customer buying, Jy 
this article the factors that should be con. 
sidered in aiding the selling division to jp. 
crease the sales volume are brought out 
A proper and equitable distribution of gen- 
eral factory overhead is proposed and a 
basis is suggested for quoting prices that 
will make a satisfactory market for the 
company’s product. By A. F. Stock and 
J. M. Coffey. National Association of 
Cost Accountants, Feb. 16, 1925. 9 pages, 


The Relation of Costs to Executive 
Control 

There is first an endeavor to arrive at 
a clear understanding of what the funda 
mentals of cost consist of followed bya 
discussion of the means by which the ex- 
ecutive can best control his costs. Costs 
must be considered from two separate and 
distinct points of view, namely, costs for 
accounting purposes and costs to be used 
for the establishment of selling prices, By 
Wm. Carswell and R. L. Wright. Indus. 
trial Canada, Feb. 1925, p. 43:2. 


Selling That Reaches the Scientific 
Buyers for the Steel Industry 

Steel companies believe in budgets. Pro- 
duction plans are outlined months in at- 
vance, which govern the activity from the 
ore mines to the finished product. The 
purchasing activity is based upon an at- 
vance budget prepared and apportioned to 
the various activities and operations, Those 
who have the authority to buy exceed these 
budgets only in exceptional instances, and 
it is generally found that the buying activ 
ity has been held within the budget rather 
than to have exceeded it, during a fiscal 
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year. By a Member of the Dartnell Edi- 
torial Staff. Sales Management, Feb. 7, 


1925, p. 253 :4. 


The Trend Toward Bank Consolidations 

Economic changes which are responsible 
for industrial mergers apply also to the 
feld of banking. Diversification of loans 
and investment of several banks give 
greater security when united in one bank. 
The quality of management is much im- 
proved by bringing together the efficient of- 
ficers of several institutions. From the 
viewpoint of economy, much can be saved, 
since the machinery of banking in any large 
institution can be increased in capacity by 
the addition of a few clerks. The elements 
of strength which are so essential in bank- 
ing today are quality, security, and econ- 
omy. By Zenas Crocker. Barron’s, Jan. 
26, 1925. 


Are We Still in the Old Business Cycle 
—or in a New One? 

A difference of opinion exists as to the 
stage of the business cycle in which we 
now are. On the one hand it is asserted 
that the cycle which began in the latter 
part of 1921 came to an end last summer 
and that we now are in the initial, or ex- 
panding, period of an entirely new cycle. 
On the other hand there are those who 
hold the opinion that we are still in the 
old business cycle, in a period of recovery 


651. 
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following a recession which was not in 
the nature of a general depression such 
as marks a cycle’s close. But there is no 
disagreement as to whether we have en- 
tered upon a period of recovery. By F. 
Leslie Hayford.. The Dupont Magazine, 
Jan., 1925. 


“Please Remit,” Plus a New Idea 

A plan based on a new instrument, the 
“Payment Acceptance,” and designed to en- 
able the debtor to remit in installments. 
This is somewhat experimental as yet and 
because there has been no reason for the 
courts to pass upon it, its significance as 
to law has not yet been determined. It 
can be applied not only to past-due ac- 
counts, but to any account that is to be 
paid in installments. By Kenneth G. Silli- 
man. Business, Feb. 1925, p. 31:2, 


Mercantile Ratings as a Measure of 
Potential Markets 

Mercantile agency capital ratings show 
the amount of business which is actually 
being done in a community based on the 
investment of the proprietors. The mone- 
tary strength of each concern must con- 
form to changes and growth in the terri- 
tory upon which it depends for its trade 
and also to the degree to which the town 
is accessible. By Harold E. Rollins. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, Feb. 1925, p. 
31 :2 2/3. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


651.3 Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay 


Review System for Office Employee 
Rating 

In order to assure every employee the 
advancement that his progress or abilities 
deserve, one of the large insurance com- 
panies in New York City uses a yearly 
“Review Blank.” This goes to every de- 
partment head, and must be signed by him 
and his supervisors. When the supervisor 
turns in his report he must recommend an 


increase for the worker in question, or 
give his reasons for not making the recom- 
mendation. Industrial Relations: Bloom- 
field’s Labor Digest, Feb. 14, 1925. 


The Value of Photographs and Hand- 
writing in Estimating Intelligence 
This data, illustrated profusely by tables, 

shows the correlations between army alpha 

intelligence scores, and the estimates of 
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selected judges based on photographs and 
handwriting. The conclusions drawn are 
that in estimating intelligence: photographs 
are of no practical value; age and experi- 
ence of judges are not factors; handwrit- 
ing is of no value; no agreement is found 
among the judges; no relation is found be- 
tween neatness of handwriting and intelli- 
gence. By Katherine T. Omwake. Public 
Personnel Studies, Jan., 1925, p. 2:14. 


The Principles and Technique of Pre- 
Paring a Plan of Compensation for 
Position and Employees in a 
Large Organization 

A description of the prerequisites of a 
satisfactory compensation plan, and the 
technique of securing comparable wage 
data. An employment and wage question- 
naire used in a compensation study in a 
large municipality is reproduced. Ele- 
ments of wage scales are described, and 
the more important points in administer- 
ing such a plan are mentioned. By Edwin 
O. Griffenhagen and Fred Telford, Public 
Personnel Studies, Jan, 1925, p. 16:10. 


“The One Best Way for Executives” 

An address delivered in 1923 by the late 
Frank B. Gilbreth. Executives everywhere 
generalize and decide with too little data 
on the subject under consideration, and 
the percentage of organizations that have 
economically classified their information 
and data, and have filed them so that 
they are instantly available, is very small. 
One of the chief causes of low output per 
worker is the failure of executives to 
furnish workers with the right materials, 
in the right conditions, at the right time, 
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and in the right quantity. Statler Sales. 
manship, Jan., 1925. 


Temperament in Business 

The factor of temperament cannot be 
ignored in business administration. On the 
contrary, its consideration is of supreme 
importance if the best results are to be 
obtained from the personnel. The prin. 
ciple types of human temperament are here 
brought under review, with the characteris- 
tic qualities and defects peculiar to each, 
By Anthony Clyne. Business Organiza- 
tion and Management, Feb., 1925, p. 359:4, 


Anniversary Increases for Office 
Employees 

Advantages of individual consideration 
over the wholesale “first of the year” 
method. An office salary committee is 
helpful. A form used by department 
heads in making recommendations has 
worked satisfactorily. Employees re- 
ceiving over $250.00 per month, or more, 
are considered by the major executives. 
This brings junior and senior executives 
to the attention of the management, but 
spares it the burden of considering 
clerks whom they do not know per- 
sonally. By Eugene J. Benge. The Of- 
fice Manager, March 1925, p. 39:3. 


The Principles Underlying Office 
Management 

A dissertation on line and staff execu- 
tives. The seven qualities of the good 
office manager are: Charm, Conscience, 
Character, Competence, Courage, Celerity, 
Caution. By Harrington Emerson. The 
Office Manager, March 1925, p. 42:2. 


651.4 Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


Making the Telegraph a Major Business 
Force 
The results of an investigation on the 
practical use of the telegraph in business. 
Facts are presented gathered from fifty 
important business organizations. 
In executive work, in purchasing, in 





stock maintenance, in foreign trade, in 
making reports, in keeping factory work at 
a high pitch, in personnel administration, 
and in many other business channels the 
telegram gets results. The modern business 
man cannot afford to overlook the force of 
telegraphy as a possible instrument for the 
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expansion and maintenance of his business, 
whether it be in sales, operation, or finance. 
Personal Efficiency, Feb. 1925, p. 76:14. 


Routing Current Literature in the 
Modern Business Office 

There are two forms of travel within 
the organization—routine and_ selective. 
Under the first plan the procession of 
printed matter usually goes first to the 
desk of the president of the corporation 
and then travels down through the organi- 
zation in conformity with the descending 
scale of responsibility of the various offi- 
cials. Among the larger business institu- 
tions the selective method is followed. Un- 
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der this plan each item of current litera- 
ture is treated as a separate entity and 
goes first to the executive who has the most 
immediate interest in the subject matter. 
One individual or office will have first call 
on a periodical one week, only to have that 
privilege go elsewhere next week as another 
phase of interest to the institution is 
treated. It is a good idea for each book, 
periodical, or clipping to carry its own 
schedule of stops en route, as “Read and 
Pass on to ——.” There may be indicated 
to each reader, as well, the page he is te 
consult and the subject to which his at- 
tention is directed. By Waldon Fawcett. 
The Office Economist, Feb. 1925, p. 7 :1%. 


651.447 Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee Publications 


The Opportunities for College Graduates 
in the Technical Writing Field 

Service work is an important branch in 
every organization today and in this con- 
nection the technical writer has a definite 
duty to perform. He plays an important 
part in building up the good-will of the 
company by keeping the customers satis- 
fied and assists the salesman in obtaining 
future orders from these same customers. 
It is the technical writer who must serve 
as the connecting link between the com- 
pany and the consumer. By A. B. Zerby. 
The Tech Owl, Feb., 1925, p. 5:2. 


Apprenticeship for Office Girls 

The American Rolling Mill Company 
four years ago organized a training course 
for office apprentices which has grown as 
a service function until now nearly seventy- 
five per cent of their office workers are 
the graduates of this training course. One 
part of the course, which is very important, 
is a study of the organization, the person- 
nel, and the business of the company. In 
this course the girls are taught the names 
of the key men of the company, their posi- 
tions, and their chief duties, the chief raw 
materials of the business, their sources, 
isd the finished products into which they 





are finally fabricated; the geography of 
the company including the location of its 
plants, its district offices, and its chief cus- 
tomers. By A. S. Beatty. Vocational Edu- 
cation Magazine, Dec., 1924. p. 1153:2. 


The Training of Public Employees 

In some places government workers get 
in actual cash the fair equivalent of out- 
side compensation. Besides this they get 
security of tenure, certainty of promo- 
tion for work well done, freedom from the 
hazards of business failure, and reasonable 
conditions surrounding employment in mat- 
ters of vacations, sick leave and hours. 
Another argument for training for the pub- 
lic career is in the great untouched field 
ahead. Any one with ability enough to 
get far in the intense competition of mod- 
ern industrial life cannot help but succeed 
in a field in which he may play almost a 
monopolistic part in introducing public- 
minded methods. By John Steven. Sev- 
enteenth Annual Meeting of the Assembly 
of Civil Service Commissions, June, 1924, 


p. 135 :534. 


Appraisal of Civil Service Adminis- 
tration 
There is an impression that there is more 
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stability in the public service than formerly, 
almost as much as in private industry. If 
more stress were placed on the training 
of people in civil service, still greater 
permanency would be induced. One of the 
principal personnel problems in industry, 
and one on which attention should be con- 
centrated by civil service commissions, is 
that of constructive supervision and the 
nature of discipline of employees. How- 
ever, it is not the job of the personnel man 
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to discipline the individual working man 
or to give orders to operating heads but 
to help the man in the operating Position, 
whatever that position may be. For jp. 
stance it is the job of the personnel director 
to simplify the process of selection and to 
leave the final selection to the people who 
do the hiring. By W. J. Donald. Seven. 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Assembly 
of Civil Service Commissions, June, 1924 
p. 43:6. 


651.45 Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit-Sharing, Sug. 


gestions, Vacations 


Co-operative Banks 

Another plan for the encouragement of 
thrift and savings is proposed—the estab- 
lishment of one or more co-operative banks. 
These banks will not displace or compete 
with the American Telephone & Telegraph 
stock plan or the Credit Union. On the 
contrary, they will supplement these other 
methods of thrift and in their practical 
operation, be of great assistance to many 
employees desiring to build homes of their 
own. If this plan is finally approved, any 
employee may subscribe for shares in a co- 
operative bank, and arrange that the pay- 
ments shall be cared for by regular deduc- 
tions from pay. Telephone Topics, Feb., 
1925. 


How Dennison Handles Broad Prob- 
lems of Management 

The Industrial Partnership Plan of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company involves 
the distribution of the annual gurplus 
among a group of industrial partners, who 
also possess the sole voting power for 
directors of the corporation. This group 
consists of those individuals who have 
been five years or more with the company, 
and who are executives, department heads, 
principal foremen, chief clerks, branch 
managers and senior salesmen. This plan 
is not based on philanthropy, nor is profit- 
sharing the main object, but rather is it 
an attempt to solve difficult and complex 





problems which arise as businesses grow 
older. By Roy W. Johnson. Sales Man- 
agement, Jan. 24, 1925, p. 137 :3 2/3. 


Savings and Profit Sharing Plan with 
Employees 

The Employees’ Savings Funds of the 
American Trust Company of Boston and 
the Union Safe Deposit Vaults for 1924 
shows that for every dollar saved by the 
employees the bank contributed out of earn- 
ings $1.20. The plan of agreement between 
the bank and employees combines the profit 
sharing with regular savings by the em- 
ployees. Participation is optional with old 
employees, but compulsory for new ones. 
Industrial Relations: Bloomfield’s Labor 
Digest, Jan. 31, 1925. 


Colgate & Company Employee Invest- 
ment Bonds 

This is not a profit sharing plan but 
simply an opportunity for investment in 
interest-bearing bonds. The bonds will be 
offered to employees only. They will be 
in the denominations of $50 or multiples 
thereof, and the rate of interest will be 
seven per cent. They will be secured by 
Colgate & Company and take precedence 
t both the Company’s preferred and com- 
mon stock. An employee is allowed to 
subscribe up to one-fifth of his annual sal- 
ary or wages, and the bonds can be paid for 
either by a single payment on any interest 
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date or on the installment plan. Subscrip- 
tions to these bonds are not compulsory 
but entirely voluntary, and will in no way 
affect their relations with the Company. 
By Russell Colgate. The Colgate Clock, 
Dec., 1924, p. 3:1%. 


Why Waste Profits? 

Twin evils which undermine industrial 
profits are loss of production through ab- 
sence from work and impairment of dis- 
cipline through excessive tardiness. Al- 
most half this absence waste is due to sick- 
ness and non-fatal accidents. An Ameri- 
can motor plant had an average absence 
rate of 6.13 per cent for all men’s depart- 
ments. Analysis showed that the depart- 
ments which exceeded the average were 
those having the greatest noise, the poorest 
ventilation, the heaviest work to be per- 
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formed, and the most eye strain. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company af- 
ter experimenting with various bonus plans 
to improve attendance put a plan into ef- 
fect which has produced satisfactory re- 
sults. It provides for a cash payment of 
10 per cent of one week’s salary to any 
home office clerical employee with a per- 
fect record for any thirty consecutive busi- 
ness days. Executives Service Bulletin 
for Metropolitan Group Insurance Policy- 
holders, Feb., 1925, 


File Survey Sheet 
This sheet, prepared by the Aluminum 
Company of America determines whether 
guide or index cards are being used effec- 
tively. Management and Administration, 
Feb., 1925, p. 175:1. 


658. PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


658.1 General: 


Twenty Years of Modern Management 

A survey of the progress in scientific lit- 
erature and practice in industry. One phase 
of modern management which cannot be 
traced to Taylor is the prevailing attitude 
toward industrial relations. By Dexter S. 
Kimball. Management and Administration, 
Feb., 1925, p. 115:3. 


The Relation Between Industrial Man- 
agement and Price Levels 

The privilege and responsibility of in- 
dustrial management is that through con- 
stant effort for the perfection of industrial 
processes, and through the exercise of in- 
telligent leadership, to increase the effec- 
tiveness of our industrial system in supply- 
ing human needs, thereby rendering wages 
more effective, prices more stable and 
sound, progressively raising the standard 
of living and the social welfare. 





Promotion, Organization 


In the last analysis, industry can be 
made efficient, prices can be lowered, and 
wages raised by no other laws than the 
laws of science and economics. By Mag- 
nus W. Alexander. Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science in the City 
of New York, Jan., 1925, p. 270:23. 


Management in Industry 

The conception of industrial management 
as a “profession” forms a useful means of 
summarizing and linking together all the 
movements in industry. On the one hand 
is the scientific enthusiast, on the other 
hand is the social thinker. The two are 
working towards a common end—the rend- 
ering of industry truly efficient. The es- 
sential conditions which must exist before 
management can be called a profession are 
a science of management, a skill in apply- 
ing the science, a recognized standard of 
knowledge of the science, a means of ex- 
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panding and amplifying the science, and 
the motive of service as the governing 


658.2 Plant: 


Illumination and Industrial Efficiency 

Adequate lighting not only increases pro- 
duction, but saves the worker’s vision, and 
therefore his effectiveness. A chart shows 
the coefficients of utilization of light or 
the proportion of light, from various light- 
ing units, which reaches the working plane 
under different conditions of interior finish. 
Industrial accidents decrease when light- 
ing is improved. Frequent window wash- 
ing will increase natural illumination. By 
Sanford De Hart. Industrial Management, 
Feb., 1925, p. 108:4. 


It Saves Space and Provides Better 
Ventilation 

The Evans Fibre Box Company do 
not place radiators around the walls in 
their factory, because every available 
foot of floor space is needed for manu- 
facturing purposes, and also because wall 
radiators would have done nothing in 
the way of circulating air about the 
plant. Both these problems were solved 
by installing unit heaters of the variety 
which forces air through a steam-heated 
coil and blows it in two directions with 
fans run by a motor of approximately 
one horse-power. 


658.3 
tion, Immigration 


The Relation Between Prices and 
Wages 

In general it may be said that as meth- 
ods and materials are improved, the pro- 
duction per worker will increase, but this 
process will be slow. If the wage-earner 
does not demand a large part of the in- 
creased production, and if gold does not 
cheapen, prices will tend to fall very slow- 
ly. However, experience shows that labor 
is able to secure a large part of the sav- 
ings due to increased production, and the 
same class of improvements which in- 
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Industrial Economics: Labor 


principle. By Oliver Sheldon. Industpig, 
Welfare, Jan., 1925, p. 5:3. 


Location, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation 


During the winter this system keeps a 
constant supply of warm, dry air in circy- 
lation which heats the plant adequately. In 
summer the employees turn on the fans, 
without the heat, to stir up the air. By W, 
J. Evans. System, Feb. 1925, p. 230:% 


Workers Are More Efficient 

In certain offices of the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe Railroad, the em- 
ployees complained about the quality of 
the lighting. The type of lamp used was the 
semi-enclosed bowl with a diffusing plate 
fastened to the ceiling above it. The walls, 
too, were lined with dark colored filing 
cases. As a result of an investigation the 
filing cases were removed to the central 
filing room, and while practically the same 
luminaries were used the tops were enclosed 
to keep out the dirt. 

Eye-strain and complaints among the 
workers ceased at once, as they were no 
longer compelled to work in their own 
shadows. In cleaning these bowls it is 
only necessary to wipe off the outside, as 
no dust can get inside to dull the electric 
light globe or dim the reflecting surface. 
By C. H. Burdick. System, Feb. 1925, 
p. 230:34. 


and Capital, Wage Theory, Legisla- 


crease the production of other commodi- 
ties also increase gold production, and in 
the natural course of events prices, as 
measured in gold, will tend to rise rather 
than fall. By Alten S. Miller. Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Political Science, 
Jan., 1925, p. 317 :2%4. 


Scientific Management Can Double 
Wages 
“When the control of industry is in the 
hands of those who are not concerned in 
getting rich quickly but in the slow, sub- 
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stantial progress which scientific manage- 
ment necessarily implies—when as a matter 
of course scientific management is as uni- 
versal as the telephone or the newspaper, 
I have little doubt that the welfare of 
labor will be double, in short, that real 
wages will be twice as high as at present.” 

The article emphasizes labor’s gains from 
labor saving devices. Real wages consist 
of shoes and clothes and shelter and food 
and the other things which labor consumes. 
Any device which facilitates their produc- 
tion tends to increase real wages. Both 
capital and labor are injuring themselves 
in squabbling over distribution instead of 
joining in production. By Irving Fisher, 
Taylor Society Bulletin, Dec., 1924, p. 
241 :2. 


Bolsheviki Adopt Old Wage System 
The Bolsheviki have decided to introduce 
unobtrusively several measures to invigor- 
ate the economic life of Soviet Russia. 
The most noteworthy is perhaps the su- 
preme trade unionist authority’s scheme to 
raise the productivity of labor by enforc- 
ing the application of the piece-work sys- 
tem as much as possible. The scheme ex- 
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plicitly removes all maximum production 
limits and consequent wage limits, and 
definitely expresses the hope that the work- 
ers will increase both their output and 
earnings. New York Times, Jan. 31, 1925. 


The Amount and Nature of the Allow- 
ances under a Family-Allowance 
System 
The increasing importance of the family- 
allowance system in Europe and the possi- 
bility which it affords in this country of 
solving the living wage dilemma renders 
it important to work out the mechanism 
of a just and adequate plan. One of the 
principal questions to be solved, that of 
the allowances to be paid in behalf of de- 
pendents, is discussed in this article. The 
allowances which are granted under an 
ideal system should be adequate to meet 
the extra cost which dependents occasion 
a wage-earner. They should be so flexible 
that all families will be assured of at least 
a minimum, yet at the same time will not 
be paid an excess over their actual needs. 
By Paul H. Douglas. The Journal of 
Political Economy, Feb. 1925, p. 45:14%. 


658.41 Employment: Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


Vocational Selection 

Mavor & Coulson, Limited, of Glasgow 
has taken a tentative step, the first of the 
kind in Scotland, in scientific vocational 
selection. No attempt has been made to 
apply elaborate psychological tests, but 
the fact of a serious endeavor being made 
to gain some knowledge of the mentality 
of the lads engaged, and to maintain con- 
secutive interest in the development of their 
mentality and character, has an educative 
influence on all concerned by impressing the 
importance of the human factor. By Sam 
Mavor. Industrial Welfare, Jan., 1925, p. 
17 :3%. 


Striking a Balance 
The general manager appraises his ex- 
ecutives by entering their qualities on the 
debit and credit sides of a book. In this 


way a fair estimate of a man is shown 
over a period of time, and recent impres- 
sions do not dominate the mind. The ef- 
fect of this record on six department heads 
is narrated. By W. E. Irish. Industrial 
Management, Feb., 1925, p. 78:5. 


How We Have Reduced Employees’ 
Absences 

The South River Spinning Company, 
New Jersey, mails a double post-card to 
an absent employee. The return card is ad- 
dressed to the company and provides on one 
side space for the employee to write the 
cause of his absence and also the probable 
date of return. The employee is requested 
to fill in and return the card immediately. 
The personnel must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this plan before any bene- 
ficial results can be expected. This is a 
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very simple system, but tends to reduce 
unnecessary absences because the card 
places the entire burden of notification on 
the employee, and shows him that a definite 
check is had on each day’s absence. By 
H. N. Potts. Factory, Feb., 1925, p. 286:1. 


Human Relations in Railroading 
Three things are necessary to enable a 
railway officer to be successful in solving 
the human relations problems in his work. 
The first requirement is that the employees 
shall be convinced that the railway officer 
knows his business. The second require- 
ment is that the men shall be made to 
know that their officers, from foreman up 
to president, mean to deal fairly with them 
and are anxious to promote their welfare. 
The third requirement is that employees 
shall be informed regarding the actual re- 
sults of operation. By Samuel O. Dunn. 

Railway Age, Feb. 14, 1925, p. 427:1. 


Suggested Tests for Janitor 

The Stenquist mechanical aptitude test 
is recommended, also others covering: an 
understanding of work, material and tools; 
printed material relating to cleaning and 
maintenance work; education and experi- 
ence; personal and physical traits as de- 
termined by an interview. By. F. A. Moss 
and Fred Telford. Public Personnel 
Studies, Jan., 1925, p. 26:6. 


Labor Supply as Affected by Psycho- 
logical Forces Other than Price 
Elliott Dunlap Smith, in discussing the 

above subject declared that the present 

labor problem is more one of effort than 
numbers. “How much can we pay for 
loyalty, energy, versatility, suggestions,” he 
asked, “and how may we command the 
great amount of unutilized effort beyond 
the reach of the drive system? The new 
point of view on the part of management is 
to ‘win’ from labor the full increment of 
voluntary effort.” 

The difference between natural and arti- 
ficial stimulus Mr. Smith illustrated by his 
experience in a waste reduction campaign. 
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By every possible means attention was 
focused on undue waste till a very low 
level (about one-fourth of previous 
amount) had been maintained over a period 
of two years, and it was felt the minimum 
had been achieved. Then a shortage of 
raw material occurred. The men were 
told the factory could run and jobs would 
last only as long as present stocks held out, 
Immediately the waste was cut three- 
quarters and remained at that level as long 
as the danger of shut-down existed. 

The psychologic problem of management 
is to maintain effort above level of com- 
pulsion. Habit encrustations must be un- 
derstood; and fear, suppression and baf- 
fled desire detected. Unjust use of power 
must be averted. The real task is to avoid 
situations evoking emotional response. No 
amount of welfare work will offset the at- 
titude on the part of the employer that 
workmen are his to exploit. 

Much advancement has been made. Fail- 
ures in scientific management have re- 
sulted from too short a trial period or 
from a forced program. It is particularly 
to be remembered that re-education is 
slow. Notes on American Economic As- 
sociation Meeting. Dec. 1924. By Susa P. 
Moore. 


Intelligence in Relation to Occupation 

The psychologist’s chief contribution to 
industry according to Arthur W. Korn- 
hauser, and of industry to psychology, is 
that of substituting empirical investigation 
for the older arm-chair squabbles regard- 
ing motivation. Investigations in voca- 
tional adjustment have turned up valuable 
bodies of fact for the economist. 

The stratification of workers according 
to occupation has been found to conform 
rather closely to their intelligence ratings. 
Arranged in five non-competing groups: 
1. day laborers; 2. unskilled factory la- 
borers; 3. skilled workers; 4. intellectual 
workers; and 5. professors and business 
managers, the intelligence score is lowest 
in the first group and tends to rise consis- 
tently throughout with the occupational 
level. The correlation between efficiency 
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and general intelligence is especially close 
among clerks. The discrepancies are great- 
est among factory groups. 

Where the intelligence quotient does not 
agree with performance tests emotional 
factors are to be looked for. Adaptability 
and special ability tests promise more for 
industry than intelligence tests. The easy 
conclusion that intelligence tests are an ac- 
curate measure of ability are at fault. Mak- 
ing the most of one’s opportunity is the 
highest test of ability. 

The habit of trained analysis is invalu- 
able to management, particularly as it de- 
termines the nature of training a given 
job calls for. The total release of human 
energy is effected only when adequate and 
specific training is available. Our schools 
have been wrong and the necessary re-edu- 
cation and adjustment have had to be 
achieved somehow on the job. 

Psychology in industry has contributed 


658.44 Employee Service: 


Health of the Workers 

One of the most important points is 
the education of the workers themselves. 
Much can be accomplished through the 
labor unions and their health centers, and 
mutual benefit associations. The employer 
is also vitally concerned as his profits de- 
pend upon continuity in employment and 
the smooth running of his plant. 

The most constructive activity that can 
be undertaken is the establishment of in- 
dustrial clinics in connection with our large 
general hospitals. It should be possible to 
organize in existing general hospitals three 
or four industrial clinics under the direc- 
torship of physicians trained to diagnose 
and treat conditions due to occupation. A 
staff familiar with manufacturing processes 
and the hazards of industry would seem 
to be necessary also. The organization of 
such clinics will be hailed as a great for- 
ward step in the active campaign now be- 
ing waged against disease in all its forms. 
By Louis I. Dublin, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Jan., 1925, p. 8 :634. 
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throughout to scientific management, but 
solutions are not ready-made and it is to 
be remembered that it is far easier to over- 
come defective eyesight than to combat 
prejudice, to eradicate the feebleminded 
than to adjust the socially inept person. 
With regard to the fetish of coddling 
special ability Kornhauser said “Innate 
musical talent is precious and ought to be 
conserved, but acquired social talent may 
be even more important.” 

William P. Hapgood brought out that 
psychological measures are good for both 
management and men. “Let our psycho- 
analysis extend from the ranks to manager, 
employer, and stockholder,” he said. “There 
is no way out of conflict except through 
cooperation and persons in authority should 
hold their jobs through personality, merit, 
and fitness.” Notes on American Eco- 
nomic Association Meeting. Dec. 1924. 
By S. P. M. 


Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


Medical Work in Western Plants of 
Parafiine Companies 

Medical work of the Paraffine Compa- 
nies, Inc., comes under the jurisdiction of 
the personnel department, and the medical 
officers of the various plants are responsi- 
ble to a chief personnel director for the 
proper direction of the work in their zones, 
and to the local plant personnel managers 
in regard to routine elements of their func- 
tions. The work of the medical department 
begins as soon as a man is hired. It is 
explained to him that it is not a physical 
elimination test, but a conscientious effort 
to secure proper vocational placement. This 
requires that the physician have a thorough 
knowledge of all jobs, and for this pur- 
pose the personrel department has job 
specifications and other data available. By 
N. J. Rich. The Nation’s Health, Jan. 
1925, p. 46:134. 


The Factory Laundry 
The number of factories which have in- 
stituted their own laundry is still quite 
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small. One of the main objections to in- 
stalling a laundry has been the problem 
of space, which exists in so many of the 
older factories. Even in the larger fac- 
tories, where there is sufficient space for 
development, the initial outlay has been 
refunded over and over again by the sav- 
ing on wear and tear of clothes, towels, 
etc., and the cutting down of washing bills. 
It seems apparent that the volume of 
washing in a works of any size is quite 
sufficient to warrant starting a laundry 
within the factory itself. By C. U. Kerr. 
Industrial Welfare, Jan., 1925, p. 23:3. 


Employee Service of Bausch & Lomb 

All applicants for employment at the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company are re- 
quired to pass a physical examination. The 
employment department has a list of ac- 
ceptable applicants whose records indicate 
disability, if any. This company was a 
pioneer in the establishment of an indus- 
trial hospital, which department was or- 
ganized in 1905. The personnel of the 
medical department consists of two part- 
time physicians, two full time nurses, a 
full time optometrist and a full time oculist. 
By Edith G. Davidson. Hospital Manage- 
ment, Dec., 1924, p. 66:21. 


Modern Ventilation Principles and Their 
Application to Sedentary and 
Industrial Life 
The comfort and health of workers in 
offices, laundries or foundries is affected 
not only by the temperature and humidity 
of the air, but also by the rate of air 
movement. The relation of these three 
variables and their control has been thor- 
oughly investigated in the Research Labor- 
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atory of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, in co-operation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the 
U. S. Public Health Service, at their 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station. The the. 
oretical values discovered are applied to 
industrial conditions in this paper. By ¢, 
P. Yagloglou. The Journal of Personnel 
Research, Feb.-March, 1925, p. 375 :22. 


A Belgium Manufacturing Plant 


In the firm of Carel Fréres there is an 
excellent works restaurant, with separate 
dining rooms for the men and women 
workers and for the staff. The workman 
pays the equivalent of ten cents for his 
lunch. There is also a general store where 
provisions and other household necessities 
are sold to the personnel at cost. There 
is a first-class, well-equipped hospital, in- 
cluding a dental department available for 
the employees and their families. There 
are excellent installations of shower baths, 
One of the outstanding features of the 
Carel’s factory is the contentment of the 
employees, their interest and pride in their 
work, and the continuous employment of 
the same families during several genera- 
tions. By O. F. Allen. The Digest, Feb, 
1925, p. 12:4. 


Open Large Industrial Cafeteria 

The Schwarzenbach Huber Company has 
installed an up-to-date lunchroom at their 
Altoona, Pa. plant for their employees. 
Meals are being served at noon, cafeteria 
style, at cost, and the room is being well 
patronized. This company is the first tex- 
tile industry in the section to take this step. 
Cafeteria Management, Feb., 1925. 


Schools, Libraries, Apprenticeship, 


Employee Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Industrial Education for the Dry 
Cleaner 
Indiana can be credited for developing 
an educational system for Dry Cleaners, 
which seems to meet the needs of the in- 


dustry in a most practical and popular man- 
ner. A short course school was planned as 
a feature of the Indiana Association meet- 
ing in Indianapolis in January, 1924 
Cleaning and Spotting methods were dis- 
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cussed and demonstrated, and it was the 
opinion of everyone that the school was a 
great success. Officers of the National 
Association were flooded with requests for 
schools at the various local meetings. Now 
instead of holding the old time convention 
with its talks and speeches, a greater part 
of the time is devoted to the actual instruc- 
tion of the Cleaners who attend the meet- 
ing, as well as of their employees. The 
American Outlook, Jan., 1925, p. 8:3. 


Training for the Job 

Among the industrial schools which are 
briefly described and illustrated is that of 
the Paterson Vocational School at Pater- 
son, N. J., in the silk shop. The equip- 
ment is of the standard type, and anyone 
trained in its operation should be able to 
handle similar equipment in a silk mill. 
The printing department of the Spring- 
field Vocational School has every appear- 
ance of a regular commercial shop, and the 
boy trained with this equipment would be 
an asset to any employing printer. One 
photograph shows instruction in welding 
in the Auto Department of the public 
schools at El Paso, Texas. Several auto 
mechanic classes would be hard to distin- 
guish from any service garage; the boys 
get real experience on real cars. 

The employment manager who is desir- 
ous of securing the best type of employee 
cannot do better than keep himself well in- 
formed as to the character of the work 
carried on in the local vocational schools, 
and to avail himself of their services. By 
Charles R. Allen. Vocational Education 
Magazine, Dec., 1924, p. 1147 :6. 


College Men and Railway Service 
Railroads should authoritatively acquaint 
students in colleges and technical schools 
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with what they may fairly expect if they 
enter railroading as a career. They should 
also outline to the schools what instruc- 
tion is desired of them. The college man 
cannot expect at the start the same rate 
of pay or the unhampered chance to pro- 
motion which certain other industrial con- 
cerns in their present expanding stage can 
offer. But on the other hand he can count 
on the greater certainty and regularity of 
employment, with the reasonable anticipa- 
tion of remuneration which will average 
well with that of other commercial con- 
cerns. By Winthrop M. Daniels. Rail- 
way Age, Feb. 7, 1925, p. 375:2. 


Management Principles of Apprentice- 
ship 
Introductory remarks, dealing with the 
Principles of Tradition, to a series of ar- 
ticles on the above subject. By H. A. 
Frommelt. Industrial Management, Feb., 
1925, p. 76:2%. 


Big Wholesale Paper Concern Estab- 
lishes Novel Library 

A veritable store house for advertising 
ideas is the new library for advertisers 
and printers established by the Alling and 
Cory Company, large wholesale paper con- 
concern in Rochester, New York, with 
branches in three other large cities. It 
comprises a collection of advertising ma- 
terial covering almost every phase of ad- 
vertising, all classified, filed and indexed. 
The reference material contained in the 
library consists of two elements. The first 
is specimen catalogs, booklets, folders, an- 
nouncements and other printed material. 
Plain sheets of cover stock and text paper, 
envelopes and cards form the second group. 
The printed specimens are located by a 
direct card index. The “Y and E” Idea, 
Jan. 1925. 


658.45 Benefit Systems and Incentives: Group Insurance, Pensions, 
Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Vacations 


Building and Loan Associations 
The rapid growth of building and loan 
associations in the United States within 


recent years is one of the outstanding 
features of the trend toward greater parti- 
cipation by wage earners in the fruits of 
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capital. This economic tendency is mani- 
fest in such activities as labor banks, con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, benefit associations, 
and labor’s projected entry into the field of 
life insurance. The net effect is a distinct 
social gain in thrift as well as in the 
stability and increased morale of a popu- 
lation in which home owners constitute a 
large element. The Index, Feb., 1925, p. 


5:1%. 


Cloak Industry to Pay Unemployed 
After June 1 

The unemployment insurance fund in 
the women’s cloak, suit and dress industry, 
created as part of the settlement of last 
summer’s strike between the International 
Ladies Garment Worker’s Union and the 
manufacturers, will be ready to begin pay- 
ing benefits on June 1. 

More than $600,000 has been paid into 
the fund and it is expected more than $1,- 
000,000 will be on hand with which to be- 
gin operations. The fund is made up by 
a contribution of 2 per cent of their weekly 
payrolls by the manufacturers and a 1 per 
cent contribution of their pay by each 
worker. 

Under the agreement workers will be en- 
titled to $10 a week for each 44-hour week 
more than nine in each half-yearly season 
that they are idle, up to a maximum of 
$120 in any one year. 

The agreement provides that none of the 
money in the fund shall be used either by 
the union or the manufacturers in any 
strike or labor dispute in which they may 
become involved. N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 
Feb. 5, 1925. 


Profit Sharing as a Method of Com- 
pensation 

In a discussion of this subject by five 
men this conclusion was reached as a re- 
sult of their inquiries: that eliminating 
all social and altruistic consideration, and 
viewing profit-sharing as a business ar- 
rangement, it is most effective only with 
certain groups, namely, with high groups 
and with small groups. Its effectiveness 
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is in direct ratio to the rank of the parti. 
cipants, and is in inverse ratio to the size 
or the number of the participating group, 
This is not saying that profit-sharing wil] 
not work with a large group of employees, 
but it will work very much better in a com. 
paratively small business establishment, ]t 
is believed that in the future there will be 
a wider, more careful and more discrimj- 
nating use of profit-sharing than has been 
seen in the past. By Ralph E. Heilman, 
National Association of Cost Accountants, 
Feb. 2, 1925, 15 pages. 


Employee Ownership 

Some 200 employees of the Anglo & 
London Paris National Bank own stock in 
the organization, it was revealed recently, 
The plan was inaugurated about six months 
ago. About 2,000 shares of the capital 
stock of the bank was taken up. The bank 
bought in a block of stock for the ex- 
press purpose of selling it to its employees 
up to the rank of the assistant cashiers, 
and resold it at a lower price. Employees 
purchased the stock at $150 a share, or 
$15 below the market price six months ago 
when the purchase was made, or about $30 
less than the present market price. The 
plan was inaugurated by President Herbert 
Fleishhacker to enable the employees to 
become shareholders and to aid them to 
become savers. Coast Banker, Dec., 1924. 


Legislation on Annual Holidays for 
Workers 

Annual holidays with pay for all classes 
of workers have become more and more 
general in recent years. At the present 
time they are compulsory by law in Aus- 
tria, Finiand, Latvia, Poland and Soviet 
Russia, for large groups of wage earners. 
Also for certain classes of workers in 
p*ivate employment they are compulsory 
in Austria, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Spain and Switzerland. Nearly all the laws 
examined prescribe that the workers must 
be paid for the period of their holiday. Jv 
ternational Labour Review, Jan., 1925, p 
60 :23. 
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More Stock for Workers 

Employees of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, as a result of the 
company’s plan under which it enables 
workers to buy the stock of the organiza- 
tion, are receiving the opportunity to sub- 
scribe to the common stock on the basis of 
$35 a share. This is approximately $10 
a share less than the stock is quoted in the 
open market. In addition to offering the 
stock to employees at considerably below 
the market price, the company pays into 
the fund 50 cents for each dollar paid in 
by the employee. This is the fifth an- 
nual offering of the stock to the employees. 
Subscriptions are limited to an amount 
equal to 20 per cent of the pay of the sub- 
scriber. New York Times, Jan. 29, 1925. 


Three Companies Offer Stock to 
Workers 

Stock offerings to employees have been 
announced by the Bethlehem Steel Corpor- 
ation, the Standard Oil Company of New 
York and the Simmons Company. All 
three corporations have in effect plans un- 
der which employees of the respective or- 
ganizations are given an opportunity to 
share in the profits of the organization 
through the purchase of capital stock on 
the partial payment system. The offering 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is in 
the form of the company’s 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock. These shares are 
being offered at $100 a share. It is the 
second offering of this kind on the part 
of the company. 

The Standard Oil Company is offering 
its stock on the basis of $43 a share. A 
total of 83,000 shares of the Simmons 
Company’s capital stock has been subscribed 
for by employees. As a result of this of- 
fering 50 per cent of all the employees 
have a stock interest in the company. New 
York Times, Feb. 3, 1925. 


Co-operative Benefits ; 
The International Railway Company of 
Buffalo give pensions of $40 per month to 
incapacitated employees who have reached 
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65 years of age and have been continuously 
in the service for 25 years. Sick benefits 
are provided at the rate of $1.50 per day 
for a period not to exceed 100 days in any 
consecutive 12 months for any one illness. 
To meet unexpected emergencies, not suffi- 
ciently covered by the benefits of the co- 
operative association, the helping hand fund 
was organized January 1, 1924. President 
Seigrist. Tully Talks, Jan. 14, 1925. 


Progress of Unemployment Insurance in 

the Cloth Hat and Cap Industry 

Unemployment insurance funds are an 
established fact in the important markets 
of St. Paul, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
New York, although it was only a year and 
a half ago that action was begun looking 
to the adoption of unemployment insur- 
ance in the cloth hat and cap industry. The 
principles on which agreements with the 
manufacturers are based are: 1. that un- 
employment is to be considered as a haz- 
ard of industry and the cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance shall be carried by the in- 
dustry as an overhead expense, and 2. that 
the payments by the employers to the fund 
are to be considered as an increase in 
wages, with the only difference that in- 
stead of being paid to every individual 
worker separately, it is to be paid to all 
of them collectively through the union. 
By J. M. Budish. Law and Labor, Feb., 
1925, p. 51:1. 


Industrial Relations 

A group life, sickness and accident in- 
surance plan has been introduced by Henry 
Disston and Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, which 
provides for payment of benefits for sick- 
ness or accident resulting from illness of 
any nature or for accidental injuries from 
any cause. Payments commence with 
fourth day of disability and continue for 
period not to exceed 26 weeks. The plan 
provides that any employee who has been 
in the service of the company six months 
or more is eligible to apply for this insur- 
Industrial News Survey, Feb. 16, 


ance. 


1925. 
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Burroughs Differential Wage Plan 
Meets Every Requirement 

An operation analysis sheet, time study 
sheet, form showing allowances for fatigue 
by classes of work, master rate card, de- 
partmental rate card and rate card for de- 
termination of earnings illustrate the pro- 
cedure used by this company. Wage ad- 
justments can be made without friction if 
all discussion with workers is carried on in 
terms of “task” or “pieces per hour” 
rather than “piece work prices per piece.” 
By V. R. Bechtel. Management and Ad- 
ministration, Feb., 1925, p. 135 :4. 


Payment for Lost Time Due to 
Injuries 

The Ohio Brass Company has a unique 
plan of payments for time lost due to in- 
juries sustained while at work in the plant. 
It has paid at the same rates as are in 
effect for State Compensation for any time 
lost due to injuries from the first hour up 
to the end of the first week. If the in- 
jury keeps an employee from work lorger 
than the first week he will receive State 
Compensation for such time. The O-B 
Observer, Jan., 1925. 


Competitive Exchanges as a Method of 
Interesting Workmen in Output 
and Costs 

It is needless to expect any general ces- 
sation of conflict between self-interest on 
the part of labor and the economic system 
except through psychologic solutions ap- 
plied to both management and men. Such 
was the conclusion of a session given over 
to the psychological problems of industry 
by the American Economic Association 
meeting in Chicago, December 27-29, 1924. 
This session, under the chairmanship of 
L. D. H. Weld, brought out the three 
fundamental factors of adjustment in in- 
dustry ; the problem of management (1) in 
finding some satisfactory measure of in- 





dividual performance; (2) in securing 
added impetus through voluntary rather 
than forced effort; and (3) in discovering 
where a man belongs psychologically and 
so predicting his performance level. 

Professor Sumner E.  Slichter of 
Cornell University, discussed competitive 
exchanges as a method of interesting 
workmen in output and costs. The attitude 
of labor, he said, is one of conflict between 
self-interest and the economic system. Out- 
put and costs do not concern the ranks, 
The individual, no longer identified with 
his output, lacks incentive to maintain his 
peak performance. He cannot assume that 
his employer will reward merit. Too often 
changed rate follows rise in wage. 

For the most part the cost to industry 
of the loss of the “feel” of virtue rewarded 
is registered in waste motion, in scrap and 
absenteeism, a loss which most concerns 
have not measured but which management 
has sought to counter by wage differentials, 
promotion plans, suggestion schemes. Wage 
differentials have afforded no consistent in- 
centive toward efficiency. Promotion plans 
still less. 

While less than 1,000 firms in the country 
have utilized the stimulus of suggestion 
schemes and less than one hundred pay for 
time or labor-saving suggestions, signal 
success has followed their use. One firm 
has reported an actual saving of $203,000 
over a period of twenty-eight months from 
suggestions, nine-tenths of which came 
from the workmen. Scrap-reducing cam- 
paigns have been productive as group in- 
centives. Good will and workmanship have 
been brought out in marked degree by the 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Canadian Na- 
tional and excellent developments have been 
brought about by group piece work, notably 
in the electrical trades. Notes on Ameri- 
can Economic Association Meeting. By S. 
P. M. 


658.46 Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Employee 


Representation 
Compulsory Arbitration in Norway 
Conciliation in all industrial disputes and 
arbitration in a large number of cases have 


been compulsory in Norway since 1915. 
This has been achieved in the face of vig- 
orous opposition, both from the workers 
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and from the employers. Yet it has so far 
stood the test, since the decisions of the 
arbitration court have always been re- 
spected by the parties. The effects of ar- 
bitration on the workers’ standard of life 
and on industry are considered. By Johan 
Castberg. International Labour Review, 
Jan., 1925, p. 15:24. 


Promoting Industrial Harmony 

A survey of the past ten years progress 
in personnel work reveals three or four 
outstanding tendencies, of which the most 
popular is probably employment psychol- 
ogy. There has been a strong trend toward 
the exchange of ideas between companies 
and away from a policy of secretiveness 
from both employees and public. The pre- 
valence of many popular fallacies regarding 
industry has delayed public appreciation 
of what has been done by industry to im- 
prove the lot of the worker. The fact that 
cordial relations are not built in a day 
means that policies regarding them should 
be thought out and administered by a high 
type of executive. Such a man should 
have a good practical knowledge of the 
various branches of business and a broad 
knowledge of men and contact with af- 
fairs. By Roy W. Kelly. Industrial Man- 
agement, Feb., 1925, p. 89:3. 


Swift Employees Election 

Swift & Co. have announcéd that 97.6 
per cent of the employees at its fifteen 
plants voted recently to choose representa- 
tives to meet the management this year. 

“These representatives will serve in plant 
assemblies, and through them the employees 
will have a voice in the company’s affairs 
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which affect them,” the statement declared. 
Each plant has its own assembly. 

“The representation plan has been in 
effect nearly four years. More than 1,800 
cases have been considered. About 70 per 
cent have been decided in favor of em- 
ployees. In the past three years, when con- 
ditions warranted, wages have been both 
increased and decreased by the assemblies.” 

The assemblies, it was said, had obtained 
a week’s vacation for hourly and piece- 
work employees, including men in the com- 
pany’s employ five years and women three 
years. New York Times, Jan. 30, 1925. 


Lynn Plan of Shop Representation 

This plan, in no way to be confused with 
the so-called “American Plan,” is described 
by a worker who has been an employee 
representative since the first election, No- 
vember, 1918. The plan has been entirely 
successful and has weathered two wage re- 


ductions without serious difficulty. It has - 


produced a mutual feeling of confidence 
and respect because the workers know they 
are getting a square deal. By Stanley S. 
Ringer. Management and Administration, 
Feb., 1925, p. 163 :2. 


Employee Representation at the Pacific 
Mills 

The Pacific Mills plan has worked well 
and has withstood tests in times of stress. 
It is published not as a model plan be- 
cause there is no model plan, but it has 
proved successful because confusion has 
been avoided in its statements and it has 
been intelligently supervised. Industrial 
Relations: Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Feb. 
7, 1925. 


658.51 Planning: Job Analysis, Standardization, Routing 


Standards in Clothing Manufacture 

The enormous cost of alterations on 
ready made garments, and the lack of uni- 
formity in relative measurements used by 
various large pattern companies led to a 
grouping of types of people which should 
make for standardization. A research fel- 


lowship has been founded by the Associ- 


ated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America to work in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Standards. Extensive laboratory 
work is planned and investigations will 
cover men’s, women’s, children’s and in- 
fants’ garments, union and two-piece suits 
in every type of knitted fabric. The Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association have 
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established a similar fellowship. A stand- 
ard license label will result from these in- 
vestigations. By George E. F. Saum. 
Management and Administration, Jan., 
1925, p. 59:3. 


Where Have My Profits Gone? 

A method of analyzing by causes, loss 
in gross profits. Fifth article in a series 
on “Working Plans for Profits.” A chart 
called the “Gross Profit Variation Analysis 
Sheet” and several tables bring out details 
of this method. By G. Charter Harrison, 
Management and Administration, Feb., 
1925, p. 165:4. 


Using Simplification to Increase Our 
Sales 

A few big ideas that are now changing 

business practice will be fully developed 

in the years to come, and this almost with- 

out our realization. One of these big 
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ideas is here worked out by means of which 
lowered costs due to simplification are 
carried through to the consumer, thereby 
making possible a business-building cycle 
of increased sales, added lines, simplifica. 
tion, and lowered prices. By Julius Kahn, 
System, Feb., 1925, p. 151 :6%4. 


Carrying Mail Mechanically 
A conveying system for carrying quanti- 
ties of mail to terminals located at strategic 
points in the plant saves time and expense 
a* the Schenectady Works of the General 
Electric Company. The mail is packed 
in tubes and carried by a vacuum system, 
Hourly service for the factory and half 
hourly for the office is maintained. The 
closing time for each hour’s mail is desig- 
nated by a special colored tube upon whose 
arrival, messengers start out to deliver the 
mail. By L. A. Wilson. Management and 

Administration, Jan., 1925, p. 71:14. 


658.56 Shop Organization: Methods, Salvage, Waste, Job Assignments 


Waste Elimination Through Executive 
Control 


A plea for a thoughtful consideration of 
facts brought out in the report on “Waste 
in Industry,” in which 50 per cent of the 
waste was laid at the door of the manage- 
ment. Several suggestions for the remedy 
of organization defects are made. Proper 
financial control is another factor in lessen- 
ing waste. The importance of co-ordinated 
accounting and_ sstatistical records is 
stressed. Better executive control is also 
possible through co-ordinating sales and 
production, budgeting, proper routing, and 
the best use of equipment. By W. Penn 
Lukens. Management and Administration, 
Jan., 1925, p. 63:4. 


Money—Saving Material Handling 

The experience of such companies as the 
Milstead Manufacturing Company, Caro- 
lina Bagging Company, Turner Construc- 
tion Company, Reliance Electric and Engi- 
neering Company, National Wrought Iron 
Annealing Box Company, John Maneely 





Company, Steel Sales Corporation and sev- 
eral others, in large economies through the 
use of materials handling machinery. Seven 
tables illustrate the details of the installa- 
tion and operation of these devices. By 
George E. Hagemann. Management and 
Administration, Feb., 1925, p. 153 :4. 


Profit-Making Factory Equipment 

The Vice-President of the Strathmore 
Paper Company points out the dangers of 
faulty condition or obsolescence in ma- 
chine equipment and presents a formula 
for determining when lower output or ob- 
solescence requires the replacement of any 
particular machine. Large machinery or 
equipment frequently may be brought up 
to date and fulfill the most modern re- 
quirements by the addition of newly in- 
vented and devised attachments. In stand- 
ardizing the operation of machinery there 
enters the question of the toolroom, tool 
supply, spare parts and the necessary af- 
rangements to keep it operating at its maxi- 
mum. By B. A. Franklin. Management 
and Administration. Feb. 1925. p. 1493, 
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6588 SALES MANAGEMENT 
658.82 Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Modern Practices in Making 
Appropriations 

Advertising is a less exact science than 
other branches of business “sr it is more 
dependent upon human psychology. In 
most business institutions today the amount 
of money spent for advertising bears a 
definite relation to sales. There are many 
manufacturers who have sales organiza- 
tions which need the stimulating influence 
of advertising. Inadequacy of ap- 
propriations has caused more adver- 
tisng failures than any other cause. 
Recognition of the fact that definite in- 
formation leads to intelligent decision is 
causing advertisers to seek a scientific basis 
for determining advertising appropriations. 
By H. S. Gardner. Printers’ Ink, Jan. 29, 
1925, p. 117 :3%4. 


Forecasting a Factory’s Output 

Sales campaigns, advertising schedules, 
advertising appropriations, financial mat- 
ters and all manufacturing activity in the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company are 
based on the forecast of sales which are 
made each year. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages in this method of determining 
sales in advance is the help it gives the 
manufacturing department. In the last an- 
alysis the sales department cannot function 
with any degree of success if the manu- 
facturing department is behind with de- 
liveries, or unable to make the goods at 
the time they are needed. With the figures 
on sales it can be determined which de- 
partments, which items, which territories 
need special efforts. By George A. Hughes. 
The Digest, Feb., 1925, p. 24:2. 


“We Made Ourselves the Playwrights 
and Actors” 

A plan for staging sales plays, and test- 
ing their effectiveness, of the Jewel Tea 
Company. The method is that of giving 
instruction through playlets written around 





the facts it is desired to bring home to 
the employee. Three such playets were 
presented at a sales convention and then 
the branch managers and head salesmen 
were given a written examination upon 
the lessons taught by the dramatic pro- 
ductions. The results showed that this 
method was far superior to the bulletins 
which had been in previous use. By M. H. 
Karker, System, Feb., 1925, p. 173:3. 


Why I Do Not Use Sales Contests 


Contests almost always work. The sales 
organization responds, and wins prizes. 
Usually the results desired are attained—in 
some measure. It is doubtful, though, if 
there can ever be any real results from any 
sales contest that are not paid for, in the 
end, out of the profit account. If it is to 
the interest of salesmen to forget the in- 
terests of customers, the way is prepared 
to lose money in the future. By a Detroit 
Sales Manager. Printers’ Ink, Feb. 12, 
1925, p. 41 :334. 


Our One Best Sales Convention 

The Northrup, King & Company held a 
sales convention in the form of a mock 
“Court of Honor” session in which all 
of the star members of the sales force 
underwent a semi-serious cross examina- 
tion and explained before the court the 
selling methods and field tactics which 
enabled them to break selling records dur- 
ing the previous year. This turned out 
to be the most successful convention they 
ever held, and its cost amounted to very 
little, as well. By C. A. Burnham. Sales 
Management, Feb. 7, 1925. p. 261:12/3. 


How Are We to Get Better Selling 
This Year? 
The spirit of the selling in a house can 
be helped much both by the training de- 
partment and by the management. De- 
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partment meetings and larger meetings em- 
phasizing the spirit of kindliness, of con- 
sideration, of service toward the trade, 
bring refreshment to the salespeople. It 
helps the spirit of the thing when they 
have some definite goal for which to work. 
By Ada Collins Holme. Reprint. Store 
Operation, Jan. 1925. 4 pages. 


Don’t Aim Your Copy at Don Quixote 

Competitive pressure has forced manu- 
facturers to interpret their offerings to 
women as convincingly as possible. Today 
competitive pressure is becoming an equal- 
ly important vital factor in selling to men. 
In every industry production curves are 
rising. To utilize every selling force to 
the full becomes more and more impera- 
tive. No one will seriously contend that 
men are not as anxious to get value for 
their money as women—or as willing to 
listen. And they are not so romantic that 
they will not respond to fact copy. By 
Albert Leffingwell. Printers’ Ink, Jan. 22, 
1925, p. 109 :2. 


Closing the Big Sale That Hinges is 
Small Details 

The Thomas Cusack Company has a plan 

for selling advertising campaigns which 

enables the salesman to get his story over 

to the men whom he can’t see in person. 

This plan makes use of such an enormous 


658.85 Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


“Closed for Vacations” 

“Close our store for a week, just to give 
our clerks a rest? Why, man, we might 
just as well quit business.” 

That’s what the average grocerystore 
proprietor would probably tell you if you’d 
suggest to him that he close his doors for 
more than the week-end. But there’s one 
grocer who has tried the plan—and he’s 
still in business; in fact, he considers he’s 
ahead of the game. He’s the proprietor 
of the Geiger Store, at New Athens, IIl. 

In deciding on the venture Geiger rea- 
soned thus: With vacations split up among 
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portfolio that its very size demands at. 
tention. The information in it is so com. 
plete that the salesman can go away know. 
ing that he has left a silent salesman on 
the job that can answer any questions which 
may arise. It is not necessary for every 
sales manager to go into as much detail as 
this. Even the simplest sales can be 
speeded up by using the written proposition, 
Purchasing agents are in favor of this 
plan because it enables them to present a 
complete story to higher executives with. 
out any chances for misunderstandings, By 
Eugene Whitmore. Sales Management, 
Feb. 7, 1925, p. 217 :2. 


The Furniture Industry’s Annual 
Exhibition 

The trade exhibition as a means of de- 
veloping business owes its origin in Canada 
to the furniture manufacturers. There 
seems to be real friendliness existing be- 
tween buyer and seller at these exhibitions, 
but there is a strict line of demarcation 
between business and pleasure that is over- 
stepped during the pleasure sessions at the 
instance only of the buyer. They have 
become more than exhibitions ; they are oc- 
casions on which heads of firms may meet 
their customers, feel out the public taste 
and show the merits and qualities of this 
industry. By Alan M. Irwin. Industrial 
Canada, Feb., 1925, p. 50:1%. 


Bonus Plans, Vacations. 


the employees there’s at least one clerk 
absent most of the time during the summer. 
On busy days this absence is particularly 
noticeable and inconvenient, especially when 
it comes to men who, alone, are in charge 
of various departments. The inevitable re- 
sult is less efficiency in caring for the 
store’s trade, and a strong possibility of 
displeasing the customers. 

There wasn’t any secret about his rea- 
sons for closing. Geiger boldly announced 
his reasons to the community, and at the 
same time advertised a “semi-annual cleat- 
ing and employees’ vacation sale.” 
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And the result? During the sale, and 
for a week after the store re-opened, busi- 


658.86 Salesmen: 


“Before You Accept Me As Your Boss” 

Is it not a good plan for the employee 
to pick his house as carefully as the house 
picks the employee? Why should he not 
take the position of attempting to gather 
for instance, the following information 
about his prospective employer: “1. Refer 
me to a few bankers to whom I can talk 
about the future of your company. 2. 
Give me a list of a few of your customers. 
I want to know how the trade considers 
you. 3. I should like to have the names of 
some of your oldest employees. I want to 
find out if your people feel that they are 
properly paid or if you have a force of 
men who have not the nerve to quit and 
get better jobs. 4. Give me the names of 
gome of the people you have discharged. 
I want to hear their side of the story. 
You might treat me the same way some 
day.” 

The worth-while employee is the man 
who, everything else being equal, would 
rather have his job and his prospects than 
any other job in sight. By A. H. Deute. 
Printers’ Ink. Feb. 12, 1925, p. 10:2. 


Vigilance of a Sales Manager 

Keeping enthusiasm in a sales organiza- 
tion is the one big problem of the sales 
manager today. One concern, in addition 
to having the usual employees’ social club, 
also has its truck salesmen organized into a 
separate body which meets once a week 
to discuss not only the results of the week’s 
work and the problems each salesman has 
encountered, but to plan for the following 
week and receive helpful suggestions from 
the sales manager and the executive of- 
ficers who sit in at all meetings. At these 
meetings each salesman reports to the 
chairman in a loud voice, the number of 
new customers he had secured for the 
week. The executives of this concern be- 
lieve that their truck salesmen should work 
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ness nearly doubled, proving that it paid to 
smash tradition. Business, Dec. 1924. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


either on a salary and bonus basis, or 
straight commission basis. By W. A. 
Parsons. The Red Barrel, Jan. 15, 1925, 
P. 10:234. 


A Catechism for Salesmen Who 
Meander All Over the Map 

Before a salesman has had a chance to 
cultivate the bad habit of running over the 
map and wasting his valuable selling time 
one firm has put into its training course, 
one whole lesson on “where to sell.” In 
order to make it interesting and convinc- 
ing, the question-and-answer form has been 
used, and the material put into the form of 
a conversation between a salesman who 
was not satisfied, and a salesman who is 
making money hand over fist. By C. C. 
Casey. Printers’ Ink, Feb. 19, 1925, p. 
148: 334. 


Some Observations on the Use of Auto- 
mobiles in Connection with Salesmen 

Three methods are employed in making 
the necessary allowances to salesmen for 
the upkeep of cars in one company: 1. 
mileage plan, allowing a specified amount 
per business mile traveled, say from 5 
cents to 10 cents; 2. paying all expenses 
as reported; 3. a flat allowance weekly, 
say from $8.00 to $20.00. The method of 
paying all expenses reported by the sales- 
men is becoming less popular, as there is 
then no incentive for the salesman to be- 
come more proficient in the care of his car 
so as to effect greater economy. 

The experience of the National Roofing 
Company is that 10 cents per business mile 
is sufficient at present to take care of all 
expenses and accumulate a profit in three 
years to replace the machine. 

The same basis of 10 cents a mile is 
used by a number of concerns and is gen- 
erally regarded as liberal allowance. 

When a concern owns the cars and allows 
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the salesmen so much for upkeep, the com- 
pany’s name or trade-mark is used very 
often to prevent joy-riding and Sunday 
driving. St. Louis Sales Managers Bu- 
reau Bulletin, Feb. 13, 1925. 


Planning Salesmen’s Work to Save 
Their Time 

The system of sales control used in the 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation has as its 
basis the “prospect’s card.” The district 
sales manager gives each representative in 
the morning a prospect’s card for every 
prospect on whom he expects to call dur- 
ing the day. It is figured in theory that 
a man should make nine calls a day, there- 
fore he is given nine cards. These are 
selected so that the man will not have to 
do much running about during the day. 
In an organization such as this it is very 
important that the calls for any one day 
be concentrated in some corner of the ter- 
ritory. This is really the keystone of the 
system. The prospects are divided into 
three groups. Three of the cards give 
the names of customers. Another three 
give the names of prospects who have been 
called on previously but who have not 
bought. The last three give the names of 
new prospects who have never been solic- 
ited. By C. K. Woodbridge. Printers’ 
T™nk Monthly, Feb. 1925, p. 17:3. 


What Makes 5 and 10 Cent Stores 
Successful? 

An analysis of the methods of manage- 
ment in the chain store, and how loyalty 
and efficiency is attained by the moving-up 
system of its employees. Comparisons are 
made between the methods of independent 
stores and chain stores. By Ralph Bars- 
tow. The Nation’s Business, Feb. 1925, 
p. 44:3. 


The Preference-Interest Questionnaire 
in Selecting Retail Saleswomen 
A short-cut to the prediction of retail 

sales ability has never been found, nor 

will it be discovered until a more thorough 
study is made than has yet been attempted 
of the components of sales ability, the 
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traits which distinguish good and poor 
sales people, and typical behavior which 
marks the presence or absence of those 
traits. But certain limitations of tests and 
questionnaires as aids in prediction are de- 
scribed, as well as those practical cop. 
siderations of store practice which have 
to be reckoned with in order to get depend- 
able data of sales ability. By David R, 
Craig. The Journal of Personnel Research, 
Feb.-March, 1925, p. 366:9. 


658.89 Salesmanship 


Are Salesmen Selling Too Many Things 
Besides Merchandise? 

The vice-president and general sales 
manager of Johnson & Johnson think that 
it is time to draw the line on what a sales- 
man should and should not do. There is 
danger in encouraging salesmen to go too 
far in rendering service, and in trying to 
codperate with too many different de- 
partments. The salesman should not pose 
as an advertising specialist or expert. When 
he has become well known for the up- 
building of his business his advice will be 
sought, but he should not be expected to 
formulate advertising plans for individual 
dealers. By Frank R. Jones. Printers’ 
Ink, Jan. 29, 1925, p. 3:3%. 


The Traveling Sales Manager Comes to 
Bat 

In some companies it was found that 
the sales managers no longer seemed to 
relish going out into the field. Such an 
aversion to travel is a bad sign in a sales 
executive. Therefore, there is a trend now 
toward getting men who are willing to 
spend more time on the road. Some of 
the advantages which accompany the in- 
stallation of the so-called traveling sales 
manager are these: 1. In some cases it is 
felt that the salesmen themselves look up 
to the traveling manager more than to a 
desk executive. 2. The traveling sales 
manager is better posted on actual con- 
ditions in the field. 3. The home-anchored 
sales manager may easily come to at- 
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quiesce with a “take-it-or-leave-it” attitude 
in matters of policy toward the salesman 
and the dealer. 4. With the traveling 
sales manager there is a greater certainty 
that the analyses of different territories 
may be made with greater skill. 5. He has 
a better opportunity to check the field 
activities of his own men, and in building 
up the morale of the sales force. By 
Donald Argyle. Printers’ Ink, Feb. 19, 
1925, p. 57 :334. 


How Fast Should Turnover Be? 

In recent years turnover has been 
preached to such an extent that it might 
almost be considered spin-over. We have 
attempted to secure too many revolutions 
per minute. Too small a stock and an at- 
tempt to secure too great a turnover in- 
terferes with the profits. Buying in such 
small quantities often means additional cost, 
as there are certain discounts available in 
larger quantities. Another thing to con- 
sider is that in carrying a very small stock 
it is almost impossible to make displays. 
Instead of merely trying to see how fast 
we can turn over a stock, we should see 
how efficiently we can turn it, which in this 
case means the most profitable rate. Tick 
Talk, Jan. 1925, p. 1:2. 


How Shall We Establish the Sales 
Quota? 
Somewhere between the ultra scientific 
and the cynical methods of fixing the quota, 
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lies the right way. Scientific methods are 
being worked out continually to synchro- 


nize sales with production. Fixing the 
quota in such cases becomes a matter of 
budgeting production, selling and financing. 
The most logical seem to be those based 
on a brief study of probabilities from many 
different sources, later reconciled by talks 
with the individual members of the sales 
force. A conservative increase over the 
best previous normal year also constitutes 
a good sales quota. By Ralph Crothers. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, Feb. 1925, p. 25: 
24. 


Sales Cost Practices in Various Lines 
of Business 

The comparatively little that has been 
accomplished in the direction of standard- 
izing methods of handling selling expense 
is here summarized. The past few years 
have been given over to production, in 
which exclusive attention has been paid 
to the mechanical development of plant, 
the increase of output, and the elimination 
of waste in the fabrication of materials. 
The result has been a constantly widening 
spread between the cost to manufacture 
and the selling price. There is now a de- 
mand for economy in the processes of dis- 
tribution. The tendency to load the sales 
department with items of expense that 
belong elsewhere should be counteracted. 
Special Report No. 200. The Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago. 17 pages. 
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Taking the Guess Work Out of Busi- 
ness. By William R. Basset. B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Company, New 
York, 1924. 179 pages. $2. 

As the title of this book indicates, it is 
devoted primarily to a plea for the scien- 
tific study of business problems and for 
accurate planning of business activities. It 
consists largely of a series of illustrations 
drawn from the experiences of the author. 


These illustrations show concretely how 
business firms have solved specific prob- 
lems. These illustrations should be quite 


useful to those who have the same or 
similar problems to solve and should also 
serve as an incentive to business men to 
study their problems and seek a profitable 
solution of them. The fact that other 
firms have attacked difficult problems and 
found the solution is an enccuragement 
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to business executives although their prob- 
lems may be quite different. 

Interspersed with these illustrations are 
many useful bits of business advice. The 
author’s advice against over-expansion and 
the handling of too many lines and varieties 
of product is especially timely. All pro- 
fessional men have seen many firms in 
financial dfficulties during the past few 
years due to their endeavor to increase 
their volume of business too quickly, or 
to cater to the whims and fancies of their 
customers by offering for sale too wide a 
variety of products. 

The author’s suggestions concerning the 
financing of small firms along conservative 
lines are also useful. The large organiza- 
tion can always obtain expert advice con- 
cerning financial matters but often small 
companies have no means of obtaining 
constructive suggestions concerning their 
financial program. As a result, they often 
obtain capital by means which prove quite 
costly and they also fail to obtain capital 
in some cases even though théy are deserv- 
ing of financial support. The author’s sug- 
gestion that they seek to build out of their 
earnings is a useful one and its value is 
not decreased by the fact that it has been 
stated so many times by writers on finance. 
Constructive suggestions cannot be répeated 
too often. 

The author may be criticised for being a 
little too optimistic about what can be done 
by scientific management of business. Some 
statements in this book would seem to in- 
dicate that he thinks that risk can be 
eliminated. For example, he closes the 
last chapter with the statement, “In that 
way business risk will be eliminated.” It 
is to be seriously doubted whether this 
millennium will ever be reached. So far 
as we can see now risks are inherent to 
industrial operations. This does not mean 
that we should not do everything possible 
to decrease risk and the suggestions given 
by the author in this book will undoubt- 
edly tend to this result. Another indica- 


tion of the author’s optimism is the title of 
his last chapter which is, “A Sure Way to 
Most of us who have had ex- 


Profits.” 
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perience with business firms of all types 
feel in this respect very much like the 
young child who first saw a giraffe and te. 
marked, “There ain’t no such animal,” 
J. O. McKinsey, 
Head, Department of Accounting, 
University of Chicago, 





The Labor Movement in the Shoe In. 
dustry. By Augusta Emile Galster, 
Ph.D., Ronald. N. Y., 1924. 229 pages, 
$2.00. 

This is an unusual book with a message 
especially profitable to all interested in the 
boot and shoe industry. One cannot read 
this splendid treatise of the labor move 
ment in the shoe industry without a feeling 
that shortsighted employers, through unfair 
and selfish actions, have forced their em 
ployees into union organizations. 

The author does not attempt to justify 
union organizations nor does she exploit 
the open shop movement. The text deals 
with actual happenings which resulted in 
union organizations. Those familiar with 
the present-day working conditions in the 
boot and shoe industry will be pleased to 
note the marked improvements under which 
shoe factory employees work today. The 
author covers the organization of the 
Knights of St. Crispin, the Daughters of 
St. Crispin, the Knights of Labor, the 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, the United . 


Shoe Workers’ Union, the Shoe Workers’ 
Protective Union and the Amalgamated 
Shoe Workers of America. The expe- 
riences recorded which the pioneer organ- 
izers and union officials had with union 
members contain many profitable lessons 
which hoth labor and capital can use today. 
There has been a continual struggle within 
the labor unions to maiatain control. The 
book records specific instances where mem- 
bers and branch locals charge the general 
officers with dishonesty and fraud. The 
methods employed by the executive officers 
to combat and overcome these charges pro- 
vide material which employees can use to 
advantage today in combating unionism, 
The lessons which this book tends to at- 
centuate are general and applicable to the 
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ral labor movement throughout the 
United States. It fills a need for an au- 
thentic and unbiased record of the labor 
movement in the boot and shoe industry. 
H. A. Pope, 
Employment Superintendent, 
International Shoe Company. 





The Common Sense of Money and In- 
vestments. By M. S. Rukeyser. Si- 
mon and Schuster, N. Y., 1924. 328 
pages. $1.50. 

To the small investors, the hundreds of 
thousand working men and women who are 
learning how to be capitalists and who in 
time will own a large part of our Ameri- 
can industries this book should be of par- 
tiular value. It answers the questions 
which the average man and woman would 
ask and it is written in a direct, concrete 
and simple style which makes interesting 
reading. 

Money: How to earn it, how to save it, 
how to spend it and how to invest it are 
the main points which aré covered in this 
book, what more could anyone want to 
know about money? 

As stated by the author in his introduc- 
tory chapter, “The book is concerned with 
the specific operations by which the indi- 
vidual can employ the legitimate devices of 
present-day economic machinery best to 
obtain the prerequisites of physical well- 
being.” 

Thé next two chapters outline the funda- 
mental reasons for being thrifty among 
which are the following: 

“Thrift is a scheme by which a small 
portion of the fruits of one’s current labor 
are diverted for future happiness or well- 
being.” “It is a device for tying to-mor- 
row to to-day.” In other words, the book 
stresses the fact that thrift is really de- 
ferred spending in order that one may be 
able to spend more later because of the 
interest accumulation. 

In answering the question, “What can 
a man do with his surplus funds,” the 
author defines the different kinds of in- 
vestments and securities and in some cases 
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concrete examples of the various classés of 
securities are given. He also treats with 
the risks involved in different classes of 
securities and makes clear their relative 
merits. Specific recommendations for the 
working man, the business man, the lawyer, 
widows, clerks and other classes are given 
with a warning that the investor should 
check up on the desirability of individual 
securities at the time of investing in the 
light of altered conditions. 

The book also contains valuable sug- 
gestions in regard to the selection of an 
honest broker, how to detect a security 
charlatan and how to avoid the bucket 
shops. The discussion of these subjects is 
lucidly stated and logically expanded argu- 
ments are supported by many illustrative 
facts and figures. 

In the chapter entitled, “A Formula for 
Effective Thrift,” the author stresses the 
importance of adequate life insurance as 
the only sure method of turning an uncer- 
tainty into a certainty. He defines the 
various forms of policies and the conditions 
under which each should be used. In sum- 
marizing this chapter the author says, “An 
effective formula is one that provides for 
the regular investor a background of in- 
surance which will offset external and un- 
avoidable factors which might otherwise 
frustrate those who would be thrifty.” 

In the appendix is included a list of the 
best books on each of the major subjects 
treated in his book, also a glossary of 
financial terms in everyday use, interest 
tables and printed forms for personal finan- 
cial records. 

W. A. ScHNEDLER, 


Western Electric Company. 





The Man Who Sells. By Ralph Cor- 
bett. Franklin Publishing Company, 
N. Y., 1924. 152 pages. $2. 


I have read this book with interest and 
pleasure. It is an inspiring effort and I 
feel sure that no man interested in market- 
ing can read it without feeling richly re- 
warded. Mr. Corbett shows cleverness in 
writing in a style which is easily readable, 
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‘clear in meaning and convincing of his 
sincerity. The book has greater value, I 
think, in stimulating thought and good 
resolutions than in presenting definite sell- 
ing arguments, and in this I surmise that 
the author will agree. 

This clever and practical contribution to 
sales literature has an unfortunate ending, 
and in that respéct is disappointing. A 
little care in ending the book with a well- 
rounded chapter would have added much 
to sustaining the good impressions and the 
literary style. The abrupt ending creates 
the feeling that there was an exhaustion of 
ideas, the last chapter reading like an 
advertisment for a well-known lubricating 
oil. 

Every man interested in marketing should 
read Mr. Corbett’s effort and the author 
should feel encouraged to write more books. 

E. J. Littie, Branch Manager, 
The Wahl Company. 





A Diagnostic Test of Aptitude for Cler- 
ical Office Work. By Allen M. 
Ruggles, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1924. 85 pages. 
$1.50. 

Not for the layman is this scientific study 
of a clerical test. Although the attempt of 
the investigation can readily be expressed 
in lay terms, the technique will remain a 
mystery to most business men and civil 
service examiners. The author conducted 
the investigation for the Wisconsin Civil 
Service Commission. 

Briefly, then, Dr. Ruggles analyzed cleri- 
cal duties into fundamental units, compiled 
six tests composed of samplings of six 
types, administered this battery of six tests 
to various clerical groups and compared the 
test results with superiors’ ratings of cleri- 
cal aptitude. 

The reviewer was particularly interested 
in the six clerical fundamentals discovered, 
for, several years ago, he analyzed clerical 
duties in his own company and used three 
types which occur in Dr. Ruggles’ list for 
a clerical performance test. The six 
clerical. fundamentals are: 

1. Checking the material for correspond- 
ence with copy or similar material, 
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with which it is compared for same. 
ness, 

2. Selection of data on the basis of com. 
parison. 

3. Locating in an alphabetical list, 

4. Classification or sorting. 

5. Tabulation or selection and transfer 
of data. 

6. Mathematical computation. 

The investigation included five disting 

steps : 

1. Analysis of clerical duties. 

2. Compilation of the tests, and their 
administration. 

3. Selection of measures of clerical apti- 
tude against which the tests could be 
checked. 

4. Scoring and weighting the individual 
tests. 

5. Comparison of test results with. the 
criteria. 

The “shock absorber” used at the begin. 
ning of the tests to relieve the nervous tea. 
sion of the candidate impresses the re 
viewer as pedantic and “preachy” ! 

To one familiar with mental test tech- 
nique the use of Thurstone’s formula for 
weighting errors and of the multiple re 
gression method for weighting the. ind 
vidual tests is a welcome oasis in the desert 
of employee selection, where all too often 
tests are administered without any attempt 
to determine their worth. 

The author’s main conclusions are that: 


on 
™ 





1, Tests correlate best with clerical per 
formance if the test contains samples 
of the: actual work. 

2. Careful job analyses and ratings of 
clerical ability are essential. 

3. The proper weighting for errors is 
an important statistical problem. 

4. It is questionable whether any given 
combination of weights for particular 
tests is best for all types of clerical 
work, : 

5. It is. believed that the tests used 
were more diagnostic of the ability or 
aptitude necessary for clerical work, 
than of acquired experience. 

EuceEne J. Bence, 
Manager of Industrial Relations, 
The Atlantic Refining Co. 
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